accomplishments, does not work without friction. A highly
informed and broad-minded public man has written that a
section of the Afrikanders by their pressure would in effect
create an Afrikaans-speaking unilingualism. uln the public
service/' remarked the late Mr. B. K. Long, "the present
trend is to interpret the bilingual qualification as meaning
complete and effortless fluency in Afrikaans, whereas rudi-
mentary knowledge of English is frequently condoned.1*19
Herein is a danger which comes from nationalist zeal. But
up to the present it has not seriously impaired the high worth
of the bilingual achievement.
Another significant influence on nationalism is the advance
of industrialism and urban life. In the past the preponder-
ance of the Afrikander population has been rural, that of the
British urban. In the census of 1926, 61 per cent of the male
Afrikanders were rural and 39 per cent urban, while of the
British 73 per cent were urban and 27 per cent rural. In the
last twenty-five years there has been a steady drift of Afri-
kanders to the towns with significant results. When up-
rooted from their traditional environment they become more
concerned, however slowly, with the varied issues of indus-
trialism and less with those of an ardent nationalism. They
tend to become more unified in social consciousness with the
British of their own class, and to realize that their basic
problems are alike. Moreover life in the towns enlarges
the opportunity for intermarriage with the British which
inevitably weakens among the children the sense of a distinct
Afrikander stock while it emphasizes the concept of a common
South Africanism. Urbanization, given time, will help to
destroy those internal national cleavages which hitherto
have largely determined the alignments of political parties.
But time is here a slow solvent, if a sure one.
"B. K. Long, In Smuts'* Camp, 27.